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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1951 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m. pursuant to recess in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar, chairman of the committee, 
presiding. 
Present: Senators McKellar, Hayden, Ellender, Kilgore, Cordon, 
and Young. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
GOVERNMENT IN OccupiED AREAS 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE W. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; HENRY A. BYROADE, DI- 
RECTOR, BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS; IRVING S. SCHWARTZ, 
ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF GERMAN AF- 
FAIRS; WALTER C. DOWLING, DEPUTY UNITED STATES HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRIA; FRANCIS T. WILLIAMSON, DEP- 
UTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF WESTERN EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; 
HERMAN POLLACK, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Chairman McKetuar. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Byroade, will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Byroapge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am here to ask this 
committee in judging the appropriations to be given us, in view of the 
hearings we had here a couple of months ago, when Mr. McCloy was 
here, to consider restoration of a cut that the House has made. We 
have given you a letter in that regard. That cut was $2,213,000. 

[ explained to the committee at the last meeting that if we attempt 
to make that up out of personnel, since it is so late in the year, and 
since we have such large terminal leave costs and transportation costs, 
we would probably more than reduce Mr. McCloy’s staff in half in a 
very arbitrary way, out in the field. So that means this cut has to 
come out of our propaganda and public affairs set-up in Germany, 
and it would result in over a 15-percent cut in those activities. 

We did not feel it was the sense of either the House or Senate 
committee in our hearings that that should be done at this time. 
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JENSEN AMENDMENT 


There is one factor of the vase which is very important, that I did 
not get to on Friday, and that is, the effect of adding the Jensen 
amendment to this appropriation, as was done by the House. 

That amendment states that the average rate for employees paid 
from appropriations in this Supplemental Appropriation Act cannot 
exceed the average rate of employees paid from regular appropria- 
tions of agencies concerned. 

I have been over the legislative history of that and it seems to us 
that that is aimed at new positions or new agencies. 

The appropriation we are asking for is to take care of an existing 
activity which is, in fact, a reducing one. But the key importafice of 
this is simple, and it is this fact: In the average salary of the regular 
Foreign Service, you include local employees. They are paid out of 
appropriated funds, and, of course, that reduces the average con- 
siderably. 

In Germany we do not pay local employees out of appropriated 
funds. Those come from deutschemarks that we obtain from other 
sources. So all we would have to compare is the salary of our Ameri- 
cans, with the average salary of the Foreign Service, and this would 
necessitate, if it is approved, that McCloy immediately discharge 
scores of people, or that he demote a great deal of his staff in order 
to meet the average salary of the Foreign Service, which includes local 
employees. 

So, I hope that the Senate committee could look at that amend- 
ment, to see whether it should be applied to our appropriation. We 
do not think the sense of the amendment is aimed at our appropria- 
tion, and it would cause Mr. McCloy many difficulties. 


GOA REQUEST REGULAR FISCAL YEAR BUDGET 


Chairman McKe.iar. What appropriation do you think it was 
aimed at? 

Mr. Byroapsg. It says: ‘No appropriation in this supplemental 
appropriation act.” Ours, of course, is not a supplemental. It is in 
this appropriation bill because of the timing involved. It is a regular 
appropriation for the administration of occupied areas. I think, 
Senator, it was aimed at new positions, new departments added to 
take care of the growing defense need, and so on, and not at this type 
of appropriation. 

RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Chairman McKeguiar. The House allowed you for Germany 
$21,750,000 and for Austria, $4,000,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKeuuar. And what do you want restored? 

Mr. WixeeEr. $2,213,000 for Germany, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKeE.uar. You are not asking for any increase in the 
Austrian appropriation? 

Mr. Witzer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Very well, proceed, please. 

Mr. Byroaps. I think that finishes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
I will be happy to answer any questions. 

Chairman McKe tar. Gentlemen, are there any questions? 
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EFFECT OF JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. How do you interpret section 1313 that you 
have just referred to? It says that none of the funds provided by 
this act shall be used to pay employees an average rate in excess of 
that paid from the regular appropriation provided for the depart- 
ments concerned in the regular 1952 appropriation. How would 
that affect you? Is that for similar work? 

Mr. Byroapre. We would have to compare our situation in Ger- 
many with the Foreign Service at large, as I understand it. In the 
Foreign Service at large they pay local employees out of appropriated 
funds, and we do not. We get them through occupation costs, and 
otherwise, in Germany. 

Senator Ettenper. Then, if you get it through occupation costs, 
none of the funds in this appropriation would be used? 

Mr. Byroapre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What are you complaining about, then? 

Mr. Byroape. It would force us to reduce the average in Germany, 
which applies only to Americans, down to the world-wide average, 
which includes Americans and local employees and, therefore, is 
much lower. That is my understanding of the effect, sir. 

We may have some figures here that would demonstrate that. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Sir, if you take the Foreign Service funds and you 
obtain an average, including their local employees and their American 
employees, the Foreign Service average figure is about $700 less than 
ours. 

If we include our local employees, who are paid approximately the 
same rates as Foreign Service local employees, it would actually reduce 
our average below the Foreign Service. But the way this language 
reads, it says we have to compare the salaries in this appropriation, 
which is for Americans only, with the regular appropriations of the 
Department. There is no regular appropriation of the Depart- 
ment which is really comparable, because there is none which is 
constructed in the same manner. 

Senator Extenper. Therefore, this would not apply; would it? 

Mr. Scawartrz. We would certainly favor such an interpretation. 

Mr. Wixser. Our fear, Senator, is that it might be construed to 
apply, since we have our 1952 regular appropriations for the Depart- 
ment, as you know, which are in conference at this time. The average 
salary under those regular appropriations is slightly over $3,000, 
whereas the average for the Americans in Germany is between $5,000 
and $6,000. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much did you have last year? 


1951 APPROPRIATIONS FOR GOA IN GERMANY 


Mr. Byroapg. We received $27,000,000, sir, for the German appro- 
priation. 

Chairman McKetiar. And your request this year was for $24,- 
589,000; is that right? 

Mr. Byroapg. ‘That is correct, sir, including alien replacement. 

Senator Youne. What other branches of service do we have in 
Germany aside from yours? 

Mr. Byroapr. We have the Army, of course, in Germany. 
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Senator Youna. Do they hire many civilian employees? 

Mr. Byroapg. Yes; a great number more than we do. 

Chairman McKe iar. That is taken care of by the military 
appropriation? ; 
~ Mr. Byroape. That would be in the military appropriation; yes, sir, 

Senator Young. You could hardly have one wage rate for your 
employees and another one for the Army civilian seaplovess: So, this 
provision would affect you, I would think. At least, it ought to. The 
same provision should apply to both. 

Mr. Byroape. It doesnow. This amendment would not affect the 
local employees of either State or Army, because they are not paid out 
of appropriated funds. 

Senator Younc. The Army hires many civilian employees that 
come from the United States; does it not? 

Mr. Byroape. It would affect American employees but not German 
employees. 

Mr. Scuwartz. It does not affect the rates. The employees we 
have are on Foreign Service classified scales. The Army has its 
employees under regular civil-service scales. These rates would 
remain in effect, but the thing that is affected by this amendment is 
the average salary. What happens in a comparison between this 
appropriation and the Foreign Service is that in effect you compare 
the Americans in all the American classified ranks, all the way down, 
and then you omit in this appropriation all the local employees who, 
in the Foreign Service, would occupy much lower categories. The 
result is that the average salary is much higher for us because it 
includes Americans only, but the scale is the same. 





REASON FOR HOUSE CUT 


Chairman McKe uar. I imagine that what the House had in mind 
was that there are really duplicating appropriations for this service. 
What do they say is the reason for the House cutting this down? 

It is stated that it shall be pointed out that with respect to Ger- 
many the appropriations will be supplemented during fiscal year 
1952 in the approximate equivalent of $185,000,000 in deutschemarks 
to be derived in the form of occupation costs and GARIOA counter- 
part funds. 

Additional deutschemark funds will be created as the result of 
ECA operations, most of which, however, will be employed to further 
aid the German economy. 

In other words, this means that this would only affect Germany. 
I imagine that that is what controlled the House, and you can easily 
understand that. 

My information about Western Germany is that Western Germany 
is better off than it has been since 1938. 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir; that is correct. That was the beginning 
of the war years. 

Chairman McKetiar. And she was very prosperous at that time. 
Why should we continue to make her more prosperous at the expense 
of the United States? 

I want to say right here and now that I am tremendously interested 
in our continued good relationships with Western Germany. It is a 
wonderful manufacturing country and a wonderful country all around; 
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and, in addition to that, the people are not afraid of work. They are 
cood workers. 
' As chairman of this committee, I admire anybody who works. 
We want to do what is right, but we do not want to duplicate this 
work over there. 
Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? 
Chairman McKe.uar. Yes, indeed. 


ALIEN-REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Younc. The restoration you are asking for is $626,000 
less than the budget estimate, or less than the full restoration. Where 
do you intend to absorb that $626,000? 

Mr. Byroave. That was for the alien-replacement program, which 
will be resubmitted when it is handled on a world-wide basis. It was 
put in our budget to handle it for Germany separately. We did not 
care whether it was in this budget or the State Department world- 
wide budget. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What is it to be used for? 

Mr. Byroapg. That was to replace alien personnel abroad and 
came from recommendations of the Congress; that is, the Green- 
Lodge report. 

Chairman McKezuuar. That is a very general statement. Tell me, 
in dollars, what you are going to use it for. For instance, if somebody 
asked me what we are going to use the funds appropriated for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in my State, I could tell them very easily. 
Will you tell us what you are going to use these additional dollars for? 

Mr. Byroapg. We are not asking for that $626,000. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. But you are asking for $2,839,000; are 
you not? 

Mr. Byroapsz. Yes, sir; we are asking for the restoration of that. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Just what are you going to do with that 
money if you get it? 

Mr. Wivsper. Mr. Chairman, we are asking for only a part of that. 

Chairman McKe.iar. How much of it? 


USE OF FUNDS IN REQUEST FOR RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Mr. Wixser. $2,213,000. The figure you just cited was the total 
reduction of the House. . 

Chairman McKeuuar. You are asking for $2,213,000, and that is 
a considerable sum. What are you going to do with that money? 

Mr. Byroapr. We have considered that the total we are asking 
for was necessary to keep in operation our establishment in Germany, 
which is a reducing one, but essential while the occupation still exists. 
We are committed to a tripartite organization with the French and 
British, to continue the administration of Germany as we are until 
the policy decision changes. 

Chairman McKetiar. What are France and England going to 
contribute this year? 

Mr. Byroapg. I do not know the exact figures, sir, but they have 
more of their own people in Germany on the tripartite organization. 

Chairman McKeutiar. Who? France? 

Mr. Byroapsg. Both France and England. 
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Chairman McKeg.uiar. What do they contribute? You say they 
have more people than we do. 

Mr. Byrroapg. They pay, of course, the expenses for their own t 
people in Germany, which correspond to these expenses. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Yes, but I would like to know the amount 
of dollars. | 

Senator Corpon. There is not any money for subsidies, however; 
we took that over. 

Mr. Byroape. Yes; in effect, we have. 

Senator Corpon. So, they have more people doing less. 

Mr. Byroape. Of course, this is not solely an administration in I 
Germany to administer outside assistance. 

Senator Corpon. But you do administer in there with that amount? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. I would like to ask specifically what is to 
be done with the $2,213,000. 

Mr. Byroapr. We would pay salaries of American personnel and 
we would continue the public-affairs program we have set up. ( 

Chairman McKe .uar. To pay additional personnel? ( 

Mr. Byroape. Pay the people we already have, and are attempting ( 
to reduce. 

Senator YounG. Are your employees in civil service? 

Mr. Byroapr. No, they are in the Foreign Service. 

Chairman McKe.uar. What else are you going to pay? Does 
this all go to them? Of course, we get all kinds of stories, some true 
and some not true, but our people who have been over there frequently 
tell us when they get back that our people are largely having a good 
time at the expense of the American Government. 

Mr. Byroape. I do think they are living very well. 

Chairman McKetiar. Which is not a good thing to be said about 
it. Especially not a good thing to be said to this committee, because 
we have but one idea, and that is to help, to do what is right. There 
is not a man on this committee that does not want to do what is right. 
No one has any other object to serve or any other purpose to serve 
at all except to do what is right for the Government and its people. 
We are in a very, very serious financial condition; and, if we are just 
keeping people over there so they can have a good time, that is not a 
good policy. 


int pete sot | ee 


PERSONNEL EXPENSES 


What do you pay these people now? What was the personne! 
expense last year? What did your organization pay for personnel 
last year? 

Mr. Byroape. I will have the figure in just a second, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Very well. 

Mr. Byroape. Last year it was $11,664,000. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is it this year? : 

Mr. Byroape. We are asking for $10,949,000. : 

Chairman McKeg.iar. That includes this $2,000,000-odd? | 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. That is a reduction of $715,000 from 
1951, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. Is that Germany alone? | 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You are not counting Austria in that at all? 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct, sir. 
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Chairman McKeuuar. Why is the expense so much less in Austria? 

Mr. Byroapsg. Secretary Perkins can answer that much better 
than I can, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right, sir; we will be glad to have him. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question is that 
Austria is a much smaller country. 

Chairman McKe tar. I[ know that. 

Mr. Perkins. That largely accounts for the difference, sir. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Let us see whether it does. 

Senator Krucorr. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes; of course. 

Senator Kingore. Is Austria under the tripartite commission? 

Mr. Perkins. It is quadripartite. We still participate with the 
Russians in Austria, which we do not in Germany. 

Senator Kirgore. In other words, in Austria, you follow the original 
plan that was set up before the split occurred and the tripartite 
organization was set up. The original plan was a four-member 
commission to handle the whole thing. So you have a four-member 
commission in Austria and a tripartite commission in Western Ger- 
many; is that correct? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Senator Kinreore. Very well. I just wanted to get that clear. 

Chairman McKetzar. All right, sir; you were going to tell us what 
this money is going to be spent for. I am speaking about 
the $2,213,000. 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. We asked for roughly 
$24,000,000. The House has seen fit to cut us $2,000,000. It is a 
little difficult for me to say just what that $2,000,000 is for, because 
that was a part of our total program which goes to pay the salaries of 
personnel, our own administrative expenses, and to carry on our public 
affairs and propaganda activities in Germany. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


I can tell you what we will have to do if we lose this $2,000,000. 

Chairman McKe tuar. All right. Tell us that. 

Mr. Byroapp. If we attempt to take that out of salary expenses, as 
I said before, because of the terminal leave and transportation charges 
home, if we discharged people by the end of this month, which is 
impossible because you have to give them 30 days’ notice, and you 
have to do it in an organized way, if we tried to meet that amount 
out of salaries we would have to discharge 800 people, which is about 
half of our total in Germany. 

Senator Corpon. You say half of your people? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes, sir. You see, what is hard to understand in 
this appeal I am making, Mr. Senator, is that we are in a situation 
where if we reduce drastically the rest of this year it does not affect 
the requirement for appropriated dollars for this year. 

Senator Corpon. But it would affect the next year and for several 
years afterward. But I still do not understand how by cutting 
$2,000,000 off $24,000,000 you would have to send half of your people 
home. It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Byroapr. I am saying, if we took this $2,000,000—— 
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NUMBER OF AMERICAN EMPLOYEES 





Chairman McKetiar. How many do you have there now? 

Mr. Byroapg. About 1,750 people. 

Senator Kitcore. Are those all Americans? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

nme Kixicore. Or does that include some of your local per- 
sonnel? 

Mr. Byroapg. No, sir; that is American personnel. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Do you not have foreign cooks and pro- 
curers of wood and drawers of water? 

Mr. Byrroapg. We have a great number of Germans who do much 
more than that. They work on the staff in professional capacities. 
We have a total of about 11,600 Germans. 

Chairman McKeutar. That is in your own department? 

Mr. Byrroapg. That is what we use in Germany locally. Those 
are not paid from appropriated dollars, however. 

Chairman McKexruiar. Which ones are paid from American dollars? 

Mr. Byroapg. The 1,750 Americans. 

Senator YounGc. Under your proposed appropriations schedule, you 
would actually be increasing your public affairs activity personnel, 
would you not? 

Mr. Byroape. The number of positions goes down slightly, Senator. 

Senator Youne. According to the justification, in fiscal 1951, you 
had an average of 655 and it is estimated for fiscal year 1952, 672. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Does that include the alien replacement program, 
sir? 

Senator Youna. That is on page 14 of your justification, under the 
subtitle “Public Affairs Activities.” 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes, sir. The reason for that is that we had in- 
cluded in this table the replacements for local employees under the 
alien replacement program. There were some in public affairs as 
well. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL AND DECREASE IN BUDGET COSTS 


Since we are not appealing that, we do not plan to increase thie 
number of positions. 

As a matter of fact, if you take that program out, there will be a 
slight decrease. 

Senator Corpon. That is interesting to me, because, in 1951, when 
you had 655% average man-years, the amount of money necessary to 
pay for them was $15,799,914. You are going to replace natives with 
American workers, and certainly they will not draw any less money, 
and you would have 672.4 average man-years, in 1952, costing only 
$14,653,381. I do not quite understand that. In other words, you 
have increased your man-years 16.9 and reduced your amount of 
money $1,146,533. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. One of the reasons for that, sir, is that while the 
local employees are replaced by higher-priced American employees, 
the locals were never in the estimates in the first place. In other 
words, they were paid from counterpart funds and not appropriated 
dollars. 

Senator Haypren. Are you reducing the average salary of your 
Americans? 
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Mr. Scuwartz. To the extent that we make this particular move, 
it would lower it slightly, because the replacements are all in the 
lower categories. 

Senator Corpon. That might make a difference per capita, but I 
cannot understand it: making a difference in the total. If you had 
one man at one-tenth of the salary of the lowest you had before, you 
still add to your total one-tenth of that lowest salary. So you ‘need 
to start again. 

Mr. Scuwartz. The answer to that is that the figures which you 
are reading show the total man-years on that line, but the dollar 
figure on the same line includes the salary costs and also the non- 
salary program expenses. We have reduced the total amount of the 
program by over $1,000,000, chiefly in these program expenses. 


PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Senator Corpon. Your program expenses do not represent the 
hiring of people? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir; the program expenses to which I refer are 
the nonsalary items. 

For example, newsprint, books, supplies, and equipment for the 
information centers, and not salaries. 

If you look at the top line there you will see 518.4 in 1951 at a 
salary cost of $3,405,000. In 1952, we have 537.1 at $3,559,000. 

Senator Corpon. Your program expenses do not include salaries? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpon. If it does not, that is the full explanation. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right, sir. 

Senator Youna. I was under the impression that the German 
Government was assuming more and more of the responsibility of 
administration of government over there. This budget decrease of 
only slightly more than $2,000,000 would not reflect much increased 
German responsibility. 

Mr. Byroapg. They are assuming more responsibility, Mr. Sena- 
tor, and we are very eager that they continue to assume more. As 
a matter of fact, we hope to be able through agreement with the 
French and British to terminate the occupation, in effect. There are 
two things that affect your statement. Somewhere between now and 
the end of the year—I do not know the exact date, but it falls within 
those months—if you discharge an American this year in Germany, 
you do not save any money because you have to give him terminal 
leave, and you have to bring him home. 

Senator Corvon. You have to give him terminal leave if he has 
terminal leave. Do all of them work straight through and do not 
take their leave? 

Mr. Byroape. I think the figures come out to the effect that 95 
percent of them are entitled to terminal leave. 

Senator Corpon. What is the average terminal leave? 

Mr. Byroapg. Could I just finish the answer? 

Senator Corpon. Yes, of course. 

(See p. 278.) 
Mr. brace The other aspect of the problem is that we are not 
reducing this year our public affairs activities, which is working with 
the Germans on the one hand and w orking against the Soviet aims on 
the other hand. 
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Senator Youna. Let me ask this question: If the Germans have 
become more and more interested in taking over the Government, 
could not their personnel handle more and more the distribution of 
books and other American activities? 

Mr. Byroapg. That is where a lot of the 11,000 Germans that we 
ashi come in, and a large share of that comes from the counterpart 
unds. 

It is quite true we are trying to get the German Government and the 
Germans themselves to continue a lot of the activities that we have had 
under the occupation, so-called reorientation program. 

We have a little time in Germany, not very much. We thought 
that this year we ought to continue our activities at a full scale. Ido 
not anticipate that we can do that next year for a number of reasons. 


SHARE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE IN OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 


Chairman McKertiar. You have not answered my question yet as 
to how much Great Britain contributed in 1951 and how much France 
contributed in 1951. You certainly must have those figures. 

Mr. Byroape. I do not have those figures with me, Senator, but I 
will do my best to get them. The economic aid they give now I am 
sure I can furnish. 

France gives none. I am not sure that that would be a true state- 
ment for Great Britain, and I would want to furnish that. 

I do not know that I can get the expenses of the French and 
British that correspond to the expenses in this particular State Depart- 
ment budget. 

Chairman Mckhetiar. That is very, very important, and I think 
we ought to know what it is. 

Mr. Byroapr. That would be their own administrative expenses 
in Germany. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I know, but this is our own administrative 
expenses in Germany, too. 

Mr. Byroape. I will see if I can furnish that to the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman McKe .uar. Yes, it is very important. I do not think 
there is a man on this committee that does not want to help Germany. 
Of course, | mean Western Germany. In my mind Western Germany 
is tremendously important, and its people are not only able people, 
but hard-working people and fine people, from what I know of them 
personally—and I have been there several times myself—I have 
become a great admirer of them and I want to help them in every 
way, but it looks to me as though we ought to know what we are 
doing over there. You say you do not know how much the other 
nations pay, although it was to be on pro rata basis. 

As far as this committee is concerned, we have no testimony at all 
as to what their pro rata share is, and we ought to have that. 

Do they maintain any officials over there? Does England maintain 
any Officials, for instance, in Western Germany? 

Mr. Brroapg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Who pays for them? 

Mr. Byroapg. The British Government. 

Chairman McKe war. Surely you ought to be able to get figures 
from them as to their costs. She is our ally. 
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Mr. Byroape. I think I can, Mr. Senator. 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, sir; we will have to have that before 
we act on this. 

Mr. Byrroapvr. We each, of course, have our own zone, and we 
handle our own administrative expenses, but I am quite sure I would 
be able to get that. 

Chairman McKe tar. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


{In millions of pounds, francs, and eran 





United Kingdom ! France 2 


Dollar 
value 


Dollar States,? 


} 
Pounds Franes | dollars 


value 


Economic assistance to Germany from | 
surrender to June 30, 1951 

Estimated expenses of offices of the High 
Commissioners, fiscal year 1951 - 


| ————| United 
a: 
ial 
| 
| 


no 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 577 


3.8 
, | 


i Personnel: 2,505 in Germany, 513 in London on July 1, 1951. 
? HICOG estimates French st: affing in Germany in excess of 3,000. No official figures available. 
§ Personnel: 1,752 in Germany and 205 in the United States on July 1, 1951, 





PROCEDURE ON REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Kitgorr. Mr. Chairman, on that point, there is a very 
interesting thing here. 

I think, Colonel, you said that if this House cut was permitted to 
stand you would have to reduce the American personnel approxi- 
mately 50 percent. 

Now, I understand that you have to give them 30 days notice and 
terminal leave. I have seen that happen so much that I am wondering 
if a curative measure could not be worked out. In other words, when 
you give a man 30 days notice he has lost that time from work for all 
practical purposes, and then he gets his terminal leave, so that every 
time you get ready to wind up a program the last appropriation for 
the program is for the separation. 

It seems to me that if some constructive reduction program could 
be put into effect, so that by administration, people could be given a 
30-day notice and in that time close up all the affairs of the desk and 
then be given terminal leave, we would carry it easier. But, as it is 
now, the first thing that happens is that the House makes the cut and 
then we discover that 50 percent of the rest of the money we do appro- 
priate has to be spent in cutting off the jobs, instead of tapering it off. 

I cannot understand why this could not be put up to the committee 
in such a way that we could work out a tapering-off program instead 
of waiting for the deadline, and then effectuate a 50-percent cut. 

I do not like the idea of administering a program by appropriation. 
There should be a working agreement of some kind with the working 
appropriations so it works out smoothly. 

Senator Youne. Would the $2,213,000 cut all have to come from 
personnel? 

Mr. Byroapg. No, sir. The House thought that by turning over 
the activities to the German Government, great savings could be made 
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in personnel, and they thought we figured our terminal leave prop- 
osition the wrong way. 

We went all through that again and determined the exact averages 
we have had in the past years, and [ was addressing myself to the re- 
mark of the House. 

Obviously, not very much of this reduction can come from person- 
nel salaries. That means it has to come from our program activities 
in Germany and reduce them by somewhere around 15 percent. 

Chairman McKetuiar. What program? 

Mr. Byroape. It is two things, Mr. Chairman. Primarily public 
affairs propaganda activities, information activities, the exchange 
program, all the things we are doing there to influence the Germans 
in the right light, and counter the Soviet effort. 

The other part of the activity is our tripartite occupation responsi- 
bilities which we still have. We have to man those responsibilities 
until they are terminated. 


GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Youna. Here is an item that I call to your attention: 
“Grants, subsidies and contributions’ —$6,811,631 for fiscal 1950. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What page is that, Senator? 

Senator Young. That is on page 5—$7,175,903 in fiscal 1951, and 
fiscal 1952 you have $6,977,107. Could that not be reduced some? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is the exchange program, sir. It takes the 
form of individual grants to the exchangees and is listed in that 
object class. 

Senator Younc. Could not that program absorb part of this 
$2,000,000 cut? 

Mr. Byroape. It would have to. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Let me read this: ‘‘Grants, subsidies, and 
contributions.”” That would include anything under heaven that the 
executive officer in charge of the Government’s money thought it 
should be spent for. He could spend it on baseball games, to let them 
know what a great game it is—and I think it is porobably one of the 
greatest games in the world—or he could have race horses, or he could 
have anything. That covers anything. 

We want to give the Department whatever is necessary to do a 

ood job there, but when we get this sort of statement, ““Equipment,”’ 
for instance, of $1,292,000 in 1950, that is a whole lot of money, and 
we do not know what the equipment is. 

We are not running an Army over there. ‘Equipment’ might mean 
clothes, and a silk hat, and long-tail coats like people used to wear 50 
years ago, or it might mean they are theater tickets, or it might mean 
anything under heaven. For that reason we would to have some state- 
ment as to what you spent last year and why you are spending, or 
asking for substantially the same amount this year. That information 
ought to be easily obtained. You keep books about these gifts, do 
you not? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir; that is what this budget is for, Senator. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Yes, but that does not explain it. Just 
look at this—“Grants, subsidies, and contributions.” Suppose | 
have $100 in my pocket and walk out here in the hall and just make 
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up my mind to give every person I meet $10 apiece. It could not 
last long, but I would be giving it away. I would have unlimited 
authority to give away my money under that provision. 


TRANSFER AND HOME LEAVE COSTS 


Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in another view 
of the matter here. I would like to see the House cut stand, if it 
can stand. Ido not want to see it stand if it is going to wreck the 
program. I do not follow this 800-nosition reduction that you are 
talking about, or any part of it. You have a regular turn-over of 
course, do you not? 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct. 

Senator Corvon. They are coming and going. You would call it 
transfer and home leave travel. 

For instance, | want to direct my inquiry to the home leave: 

How often do your employees over there get home leave? Once 
in 2 years, or every year? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Every 2 years, sir. 

Senator Corpvon. When you consider the cost of separation, are 
you taking into consideration a fair percentage of those people would 
have home leave, anyway, and they would be returning with all 
expenses? You would double that expense, would you not, if you 
send a man home? 

Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir. If a man is scheduled for termination, we 
do not grant him home leave. 

Senator Corpon. All right, then. To the extent of the number 
separated who would have had home leave, you would deduct the 
total of the amount required to get them home. You have computed 
here $2,500 as to what it would cost per person if you released 800 of 
your employees, and that is the figure you give, and an average of 
$1,400 for expenses, would leave $1,100 that would be charged to 
separation. 

Where are you going to take any deduction? If you have taken it 
in the first instance and $2,500 is the net; what was the gross? 

Mr. Wiiper. Mr. Chairman, I think I can clarify that. 

Chairman McKe .tar. I wish you would. 

Mr. Wixper. If a person is terminated and has accrued leave to 
his credit, whether it be for leave overseas or home leave, so-called, 
he would be paid for that home leave in the terminal leave payment. 

In other words, it is not quite correct that if they are terminated, 
they do not get home leave. They actually do. 

_ Senator Corpon. Why should they get home leave in that event, 
if they are coming home anyway? 

Mr. Wiuser. It is not sanaliy home leave in that case, sir. 

Senay Corpon. It should be terminal leave and terminal leave 
Only. 

Mr. Wirper. The way that actually works, is this: that they accrue 
so many days’ leave for each year of service. If they take home leave 
they use up some of that accrued leave in this country. But, in any 
ie they are eligible legally to collect for whatever leave is credited 
to them. 
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TERMINAL LEAVE 


Senator Corpon. Then home leave has nothing to do with it. It 
is accrued leave? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Corvon. For which they are entitled to be paid upon 
termination of their employment? 

Mr. Wiiser. That is correct, sir. There is one element that you 
would not pay for, and that is, you would not pay the transportation 
for both home leave and termination. 

Senator Corvon. That would be around $1,400 average for each? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Corpon. How much terminal leave can they accrue in 
this foreign service? 

Mr. Wiiser. One hundred and eighty days is the total leave that 
they can accrue. 

Chairman McKetuar. One hundred and eighty days out of the 
year? 

Mr. Wivzer. No; they accrue at the rate of 60 days per year, up to 
a maximum of 180 days. They can use any part of that either for 
leave where they are or as home leave. Normally they use about 
half overseas and about half for home leave, which comes every 2 years. 

Senator Corpon. Then 90 days would be the average? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Sir, we have used 77 days in our calculations, based 
on the actual leave records in Germany. 


PERMANENT AND PART-TIME POSITIONS 


Chairman McKetuar. On page 5, if you will turn to it, under the 
heading of ‘‘Personal services’ at the bottom of the page, you have 
permanent positions costing $513,000 last year, and you are asking for 
$546,000 for this year, which is an increase, and part-time “and 
temporary positions of $24,000 last year. You are not asking for 
any this year, however. 

Regular pay in excess of the 52-week base is also listed here. What 
does that mean? 

Mr. Wiser. That is the extra day, Mr. Chairman. In certain 
years you have 261 working days rather than 260, and in those years 
under the law we have to pay the employees for that extra day’s 
saiary. 

Chairman McKe tuar. Then it states here “Payment above basic 
rate.’’ That gives you unlimited salary in every department, if that 
is the law. 

You had $57,000 in 1950 and $35,000 in 1951, and you are asking 
for $10,000 in 1952. 

“Payment above base’’—what does that mean? 

Mr. Wixtser. That covers the overtime payment, Mr. Chairman, 
over and above the basic 40-hour week. 

Chairman McKe tar. So that the whole amount here is the enor- 
mous sum of $418,420 for 1950, and you are asking for $572,000, which 
is an increase in excess of $150,000. 

Mr. Wixeer. We are actually estimating a reduction, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman McKe tar. But it does not say so in the statement. 
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Mr. Wi.ser. In the center column, in 1950, we had $572,970, and 
we are estimating for 1952, $558,912. That is actually a reduction. 

Chairman McKe.uar. How do you get that amount if you do not 
know what Great Britain and France are paying, and you do not 
know how many people it will take? Iam just wondering. Iamafraid 
that you gentlemen just have not made out a case. Mr. Bendetsen 
took time off the other day and looked it up and made a very excellent 
case. 

What we want are facts, such as that. I expect you would make a 
better showing, probably, if you would look into it. I do not know. 
But we would like to have the information, so we could take it before 
the Senate. We have some folks there that object to some of these 
heavy expenditures. 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scuwartz. Mr. Chairman, the items to which you refer cover 
reimbursable obligations. They are sums which we are not request- 
ing, but receiving. 

On page 102 we explain the three items which make up those sums. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Let us see what it says: 


The following reimbursements are received by this appropriation as compensa- 
tion. 


In the first place, I would like to know what is done with these reim- 
bursements. They do not go back into the Treasury of the United 
States; so, you must use what authority you have to give them away. 


I am not criticizing you. I am just telling you we do not know. 
We want to find out the facts. 

Mr. Byroapr. This is money we actually receive from other 
agencies. 

Chairman McKe .uar. I know; but, when you receive it, what do 
you do with it? 

Mr. Byroapr. That which we receive from ECA goes to reimburse 
HICOG for administrative support provided for the ECA program. 

In Germany, we and ECA are both combined under Mr. McCloy. 
It is a rather unusual situation that is not found elsewhere. 

We get other fees from Combined Travel Board, as this explains, 
visa revenues and things like that. 

Chairman McKetuar. How much do you receive in dollars? What 
are the amounts in dollars that you receive from these sources that 
are mentioned on page 102? 

Mr. Byroapg. $137,000 from ECA; $280,000 from Combined 
Travel Board, and $273,000 from other agencies. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. That is over a half million dollars? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKee iar. What do you do with that money? 

Mr. Byroaps. That from the ECA pays for administrative support 
of the ECA people in Germany. 

Chairman McKetuar. You have that in addition to your appropri- 
ation. Will you repeat those figures again, please? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. $137,000 for ECA; $281,000 for the Combined 
Travel Board, which, sir, means that, instead of getting appropriated 
funds from the taxpayers to pay the cost of German travel control, 
we use the revenues and fees and pay the cost from that. 
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The last, sir, is $273,000 for other agencies. 

Chairman McKe.uar. That is virtually $700,000. That amount 
does not go back into the Treasury. Do you just employ additional 
personnel with those sums, or what do you do with them? 

Mr. Byroapr. The ECA personnel are supported in their mission 
in Germany, as in other countries. 

Chairman McKetvar. I want to make a suggestion to you gentlo- 
men. You see the way our minds are running. Will you not take it 
back to the Department and get us the answers to the questions we 
have asked? We want to know where this money goes. We are 
trustees for the American people, and we want to be very carefi| 
about it, and especially so because recently there has been a great dea! 
of criticism of us for not determining where these funds are going. 

From your testimony today, we could not possibly give an answer. 
Could you get us that information? 

Mr. Byroape. I will certainly try, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. | know you will. I am sure you will give 
it to us, too. I am sure you will, as Mr. Bendetsen did exactly the 
same thing the other day. 

Mr. Byroape. I wonder, Senator, if I could try to put this per- 
sonnel situation in proper context? 

We started out, when we took this job over from the military in 
1949, with 2,500 people engaged in the type of activities we inherited, 
and we got the majority of those 2,500 people. Now we are down to 
1,700 people, and we are beginning to increase the rate of reduction. 
We are volunteering to decrease 352 by the end of this month. The 
savings have been deducted in the budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one or two questions? 

Chairman McKetuar. Yes, sir; and any witness can say anything 
he wishes, too. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Corpon. You asked for $28,926,000; is that right? 

Mr. Byroapr. That includes Austria, I think. 

Senator Corpon. That is right ; T want it all. 

Of that, what is the total for ‘ ‘Personal services’? 

Mr. Byroape. “Salary expenses’’? 

Senator Corvon. That is right. I want all the funds that are 
incident to ‘‘Personal services,” including salaries and everything else. 

Mr. Byroape. I think we gave you $11,000,000 on Germany. 

Mr. Wiser. A total of $12,784,236. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is for salaries only? 

Mr. Witsert. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. What is the total number of your personnel? 

Mr. Wiuper. 2,215 is the average number of employees. The 
total number of positions is 2,429. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Corpon. You have a total of $13,784,236 estimated for 
“Personal services”’ out of $28,926,000? 

Mr. Wizner. The figure, Senator, is $12,784,236. That is for both 
Germany and Austria. 

Senator Corpon. That is right. That is what I want, because 
that is the way the appropriation is made. There is roughly $16,000,- 
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000for nonpersonnel expenditures. Any reduction that may be made 
in this appropriation can be reflected, then, either in reduction of 
personnel or in the $16,000,000 over-all nonsalary item. That in- 
cludes your exchange program, it includes your public affairs, and so 
forth in connection with your information, education, and reorienta- 
tion service in Germany; does it not? 

Mr. Byroappg. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Your expenses for transportation, and all that 
sort of thing, too. 

Mr. Byroape. That is right, sir. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Senator Corpon. I notice in those several fields you have a number 
of sharp increases. 

Your “Travel” in 1950 was $415,000; estimated in 1951, it was 
$1,995,000; estimated 1952, $2,030,000. ’ 

Then ‘“Transportation of things’, $323,000 in round numbers, in 
1950. It went up to $740,000 in 1951 and $861,000 in 1952. 

“Communication services, exclusive of reimbursables,”’ $85,000 in 
1950, to $290,000 in 1951, down to $238,000 in 1952. 

“Rents and utilities” went up from $15,000 in 1952 to $335,000 in 
1951, and set at $302,000 this year. 

“Printing and reproduction” have nothing this year. 

“Other contractual services’? went from $1,500,000 in 1950 to 
$1,900,000 in 1951 and $1,700,000 this year. 

“Services performed by other agencies,’ from $800,000 in 1950 up 
to $1,300,000 in 1951 to $1,400,000 in 1952. 

Putting those figures in the record will indicate the increases in 
those items. 

That applies to “materials,” which was $1,250,000 in 1950 to 
$2,450,000 in 1951; $2,300,000 in 1952. 

Your “Equipment”’ shows a sharp drop from $1,300,000 in 1950 
to $926,000 in 1951, to $278,000 in 1952. 

The ‘‘Grants, subsidies, and contributions,’ $6,600,000 in 1950, 
up to $7,175,000 in 1951 and $7,000,000 in 1952. 

Out of that list of items other than ‘Personal services,” it appears 
to me there could be a considerable reduction made if you had the 
authority to reduce where reduction was possible and were not limited 
to a separate personnel reduction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman McKetuar. Are there any further questions, gentle- 
men? If not, we will proceed to the Austrian portion; and, Mr. 
Secretary, will you proceed, please? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here. 


AMOUNT OF GOA REQUEST FOR AUSTRIA 


Chairman McKetiar. What was your request for the Austrians? 

Mr. Wixper. $4,337,000, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question on 
the other matter? 

Chairman McKe tar. Yes, indeed. 
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NEW TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT 





Senator Corpon. There was some statement made here with respect 
to a possible new tripartite agreement with respect to occupied 
Germany, between Great Britain and the United States and France. 

I would like to have some further information with respect to that. 
Is there such amended or modified or new agreement in prospect? 

Mr. Byroaper. Last year at Brussels, Belgium, it was agreed that 
Germany 

Senator Corpon. When you say “it was agreed,’’ by whom was it 
agreed? 

Mr. Byroape. It was agreed by the three Western Foreign Minis- 
ters—that is, Britain, France, and the United States—and by the 
conference of the NATO powers, 12 countries, that Germany would be 
allowed to make a contribution to Western European defense. It was 
recognized there by the three Ministers who are responsible for the 
occupation of Germany that, if Germany voluntarily made that 
decision, that should change the nature of the occupation system in 
Germany. 

As much as possible, the reserve powers we hold by virtue of 
supreme authority, and the exercise of those powers, would be con- 
verted into agreements with the Germans, freely arrived at with the 
Germans, and those agreements will establish contractual relations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Corpon. I would like to have the record indicate the ex- 
tent of the obligation of these four powers, and particularly Britain, 
France, and the United States, with respect to Austria. 

Would you indicate first the extent of the area of Austria, which is 
being occupied by Russia? 

Mr. Dowttna. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And that part that is occupied by Britain. 

Senator Corpon. I just want general areas. 

Mr. Dowttna. Let me go back, sir, just a minute, and say that the 
occupation was agreed to in 1945; that is, the limits of the occupation 
areas. They have remained constant. Austria is divided in the 
following manner: 

The Soviets occupy the eastern area of the country, with a popula- 
tion of 27 percent of the total. 

We occupy the northwestern— 

Senator Corpon. Wait a minute, please. You said the eastern 
area. That could be anything from a third to a half of the country. 

Mr. Dowttnea. Let us put it this way, Senator. The two eastern- 
most Provinces of Austria. I have a map to show it. 

Senator Corpon. That will not show in the record. Approxi- 
mately what percentage of Austria is under Russia? 

Mr. Dow tina. I do not have the area, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Give me a rough estimate. Is it a third? 

Mr. Dowtinc. Yes, sir, a third. 

Senator Corpown. Is it a half? 

Mr. Dowtine. No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Let us say a third, then. Two-thirds is divided 
between the other three limited occupiers? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Approximately equal areas? 
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Mr. Dowuine. Approximately, yes, sir. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Who has ‘the 27 percent? 

Mr. Downe. The Soviet Union. 

Senator Corpon. Now, let us stay with Russia for a moment. In 
the Russian area, all costs of occupation are collected by the Russians, 
out of the local economy; is that right? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Does that include the payment of Russian troops 
that may be stationed there? 

Mr. Dow tina. No, sir. 

Senator Corpon. It represents only the civil government of that 
area? 

Mr. Dow ina. Theoretically. 

Senator Corpon. Is that collected from the Austrian civil govern- 
ment as a whole. 

OCCUPATION COSTS 


Mr. Dow ine. Yes, sir. The occupation costs are set by the four 
powers in the meeting in the Allied Commission each year. 

Senator Gorpon. What are the costs, and how are they divided? 

Mr. Dow utna. The costs for the present year were fixed at 
140,000,000 schillings for each power. 

Senator McKetiar. What is that in dollars? 

Mr. Dow.tina. That is $5,400,000 each. 

Senator Corpon. Is that all that Russia gets for her occupation? 

Mr. Dowtine. Under occupation; yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Is it all she gets? Does she have any other 
under-the-table reimbursements? 

Mr. Dowtine. There is a subsidiary or complementary revenue, sir. 

Senator Corvon. Let us know about that. 

Mr. Dowurna. That is derived from the so-called German assets 
in the Soviet zone of Austria. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Who gets that? 

Mr. Downe. The Soviet Union gets it. When the Soviet troops 
marched into the country they seized what they said were German 
properties. 

Senator Corpon. And it was left to their decision to determine 
what was German property? 

Mr. Downina. It was not left to their decision. They took it. 

Senator Corpon. They had the decision? 

Mr. Dow mina. Yes, sir. 


AUSTRIAN PROPERTIES HELD BY. GERMANY 


Senator Corpon. Substantially everything that the Germans had 
seized from the Austrians became German property in the eyes of the 
Russians; is that right? 

Mr. Dowuina. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Corvon. Do they have any other subsidiary income? 

Mr. Dow1iina. No, sir. They operate these German properties, 
of course, and they take the profits. 

Senator Corpon. What are the nature of those profits? 

Mr. Dow.ina. We have estimated that they probably mean a loss 
to the Austrian economy of some $50,000,000 a year. That is not, of 
course, the net profit. 
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Senator Corpon. What is the nature of the properties? 

Mr. Dow.1na. They represent factories and farmlands. There are 
some 380 factories, big, little, and small and a number of farm holdings. 

Senator Corpon. Is there any oil? 

Mr. Dowling. And the oil, which is probably the biggest of all. 

Senator Corpon. Those are operated by the Russians? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. And accounted to themselves without reference 
to any credit to Austria? 

Mr. Dowttnea. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. And you estimate that to be $50,000,000? 

Mr. Dowtinea. That is right. That is taken out of the Austrian 
economy each year. 

Chairman McKetiar. What part of Austria does the United 
States control? 

Mr. Dowttna. The Province of Salsburg and half of the Province 
of Upper Austria. 

Chairman McKeuuar. But we do not have anything to do with 
that Government; we just have our troops stationed there? 

Mr. Dow ina. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenper. And we pay for all that? 

Mr. Dowtina. That is correct. 


UNITED STATES GRANT TO AUSTRIA IN 1951 


Senator Eitenper. In addition to that, we help them to the tune 
of how much? 

Mr. Dow.ina. This past year was $145,000,000 to $150,000,000 
from ECA. 

(Correction subsequently furnished is as follows: Direct ECA obli- 
gations and/or expenditures for Austria (exclusive of administrative 
costs) during fiscal year 1951 totaled $118,800,000. In addition, the 
initial credit provision for fiscal year 1951 granted Austria by the 
European Payments Union was $80,000,000 equivalent.) 

Chairman McKetuar. How is that distributed? 

Mr. Dow tine. That is through the ECA mission there, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. I know, but who gets it? 

Mr. Dowtinec. The Austrian Government gets it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that $150,000,000 spent only in our terri- 
tory, or is it spent throughout Austria? 

Mr. Dow.ina. Throughout Austria, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that our money is used to help out the 
Russian-occupied zone? No wonder they do not want a peace treaty 
signed. 

Ir. Dowu1na. Sir, may I make one statement on that? It is 
used to help the Austrians in the Soviet zone, but not the Soviet 
Union. We are satisfied that none of it goes into the Soviet pockets. 

Senator ELLENDER. You know better than that, because if you 
maintain the people there, they buy materials that the Russians 
bring in and the Russians make a profit out of it. Any time we pour 
- $150,000,000 into Austria, that goes into the channels of trade, and 
a who occupy it, such as Russia, are bound to profit. You know 
that. 
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Mr. Perkins. Could I clarify the nature of the ECA aid there? 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish you would. 

Mr. Perkins. The ECA aid is used to purchase goods outside of 
Austria for which dollars are required. When that material is 
brought into Austria it is then sold for schillings, and that is where 
our counterpart funds come from. So actually, there are no United 
States dollars going from ECA into Austria. It is only goods which 
come into Austria and are sold to the Austrian people through chan- 
nels arranged by the Austrian Government. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, may I now follow through? I 
would like to get a general picture, if I could. 

Chairman McKe.uar. All right, sir. 


PRO RATA SHARE OF AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION COSTS 


Senator Corvon. The four limited occupying nations reached an 
agreement that the occupying costs should be equal, and that repre- 
sented 140,000,000 schillings to each nation, is that right? 

Mr. Dowtin@a. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. So far as the United States is concerned, are 
those schillings paid to the United States, or do they forgive them? 

Mr. Downe. We do not collect them, sir. 

Senator Corpon. Are they paid to the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Dowtina. No, sir; they are simply left with the Austrian 
Government. This year the occupation will cost the Austrian Govern- 
ment only three times 140,000,000 schillings than if we took our 
occupation costs. 


Senator Corpon. But the United Kingdom does take its 140,000,000 
schillings, and France does, too? 

Mr. Dowtina. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. Does it cost each of those occupying powers that 
amount for its occupancy, or are they making a profit out of it? 

Mr. Dowurna. It costs that much. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AGRICULTURAL AREA 


Senator Corpon. Now, the productive area of Austria, agricultur- 
ally, is chiefly in the Rusian zone, is it not? 

Mr. Dowurne. The agricultural production, as far as wheat and 
potatoes are concerned, is chiefly in the Russian zone. 

Senator Corpon. What is the agricultural production in the United 
Kingdom area of occupancy? 

Mr. Dowiinea. That is mostly in the form of forests and pasture 
land. They have a lot of livestock there. 

Senator Corpon. And in the United States’ area? 

Mr. Dowtina. Mostly pasture land; some small agricultural 
holdings, 

Senator Corpon. And in France? 

Mr. Dowurna. Forests. 

Senator Corpon. Mountainous area? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes, sir. 
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TRANSPORTATION ON THE DANUBE RIVER 


Senator Corpon. What is the fact as to whether the Danube 
transportation artery is open to commerce? 

Mr. Dowtin@. It is open within limits, shall I say, Senator? 

Senator Corpon. All right. : 

Mr. Downe. The Yugoslavs, for instance, are using it now, 
They send barges up to Germany and back again. The Germans 
have so far refused to use it, because they were still afraid that the 
Soviets might seize their barges as German assets. 

The Austrians are using it with the barges which were left to them. 

Senator Corpon. Does that mean that most of the barges were 
found to be German-owned, and therefore taken by the Russians? 

Mr. Dowtina. A large number of the barges were in the eastern 
zone of the country at the time the Soviets occupied it, and therefore 
were German assets, in their eyes. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Corpon. Is there any open rail transportation through the 
Russian zone? 

Mr. Dowtina. Yes; there is no interference with the rail trans- 
portation. 

Senator Corpon. So that now, at least, there is a reasonably free 
transportation system? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes. There is nothing like the split that occurred 
inGermany. The authority of the Austrian central governnient runs 
throughout the Soviet zone as it does through the American, British, 
and French zones. 

Chairman McKer.iar. Are there any further questions, gentle- 
men? If not, Mr. Secretary, we will hear you now. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement here which 
I can introduce in the record, if you like, and summarize it for you. 

Chairman McKe tuar. I wish you would. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR EvrRopeaNn AFFarrs (AUSTRIAN 
PorTION) 


I am grateful for the opportunity to present the government in occupied areas 
budget for Austria. 

As you know, the responsibility for the civil occupation functions of the United 
States in Austria was transferred by Executive Order 10171 from the Department 
of the Army to the Department of State on October 16, 1950. On that, date the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Austria, which we usually call USCOA, was 
established as the successor organization to the United States element of the 
Allied Commission for Austria, known as USACA. This, therefore, is the first 
budget prepared by the Department of State for this program. 

Before discussing the budget, I would like to refer briefly to our objectives in 
Austria. It is in the United States interest that Austria become a free and inde- 
pendent nation as stated in the Moscow declaration of November 1, 1943. By 
this same document the signatory powers, the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union, recognized that Austria has been a victim of Hitler aggression 
and hence had the status of a liberated rather than an enemy country. As 4 
consequence it was later agreed to negotiate a state treaty restoring to Austria 
the rights and responsibilities of a sovereign nation. Such a treaty the United 
States, Great Britain, and France have not been able to conclude for Austria 
despite no less than 258 separate meetings of the treaty deputies lasting from 
January 1947 to the present. During this time it has become increasingly apparent 
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that the Soviet Union, by quibbling over minor points or introducing extraneous 
issues, has blocked conclusion of the treaty because it does not wish to end the 
occupation of Austria and to withdraw from Austria. As a result the United 
States must continue to be a member of the four-power occupation which now 
operates under the modified Control Agreement signed on June 28, 1946. 

In the absence of a treaty, the United States, through several foreign aid 
programs, principally the economic recovery program (ERP), has worked to 
foster Austrian political stability and independence by strengthening the Austrian 
economy. 

The United States in its role of occupying power has striven to lighten the 
burdens of the occupation upon the Austrian people and to restore to the Austrian 
Government as many functions as possible within the framework of the existing 
quadripartite machinery. As the tension has grown between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc, the United States element in Austria in cooperation with the 
French and British elements has devoted increasing attention to thwarting 
Soviet attempts to bring pressure to bear on the Austrian Government and to 
take unilateral action in support of the tiny Austrian Communist Party against 
the overwhelming majority of Austrians who favor the west. 

As you know, the Allied Commission, consisting of the United States, British, 
French and Soviet High Commissioners and their staffs, was established in 1945 
for the control of Austria. You are all familiar, I think, with what I shall call 
the inverted veto, which was written into the Four Power Control Agreement in 
1946. Under this provision, ordinary laws of the Austrian Government come 
into foree 31 days after submission to the Allied Commission unless unanimously 
vetoed, while only constitutional laws can be blocked by the veto of one power. 
This rule, for which America can claim much credit, has meant in practice that 
the Austrian Government has been free to conduct its affairs without major inter- 
ference from the Soviet occupation authorities. I say ‘‘major’’ interference, 
because the Soviet authorities nevertheless sometimes attempt to block the 
implementation of Austrian laws in their zone. We are always alert to make 
public issue of such illegal interventions and I have no doubt that this vigilance, 
coupled with the Austrian resistance which I stressed earlier, has acted as a very 
real deterrent to unilateral Soviet action in derogation of the Control Agreement. 

It is not alone our regard for the freedom and integrity of Austria which keeps 
us there. Our national interest demands that we maintain our position in this 
strategic area of Central Europe. If you will look at the map, you will see that 
Austria borders two of the satellite countries—Czechoslovakia and Hungary— 
as well as Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Yugoslavia. Moreover, Vienna is 
further east than Berlin, and can therefore aptly be called the eastern outpost of 
our Western World. Vienna has long been the focal point of Central Europe. 
It was a hub of communications, a center of trade and culture, and its influence 
is still great for it is a sort of Mecca for the peoples to the east, who know it as 
the nearest haven of refuge from their oppression. Despite the barbed wire, 
land mines, and border patrols of the satellite regimes, refugees escape to Austria. 
I think one can say without exaggeration that so long as Vienna remains free 
the peoples of Central Europe will not wholly lose hope. It is no wonder, then, 
that they watch with interest every development there. The Soviets undoubtedly 
realize this as well as we do. So long as Austria remains a democratic country, so 
long as the west stands guard in Vienna, the Communist masters in Central 
Europe will not feel secure. 

You know of the techniques of terror and intimidation used by the Soviets 
against the Austrian Government and people. They include the standard prop- 
aganda campaign of lies, interruption of transportation and communication 
facilities, evasion of Austrian laws affecting customs, foreign exchange and taxes, 
appropriation of Austrian oil and other resources without compensation, inter- 
ference with the Austrian police, and even kidnappings. 

It is a tribute to the courage of the Austrian people that they continue to resist 
these pressures. At the same time it is clear that resistance would be futile or 
even suicidal if made without the diplomatic support and material aid from 
the Western Powers. Austria remains the only place in the world where the Soviet 
Union sits regularly at the conference table with the United States and other 
powers to conduct a joint occupation. The quadripartite machinery stands as s 
bar against outright Soviet unilateral action and as a means of maintaining s 
united Austria under the administration of a freely elected Austrian Government. 
lhe USCOA budget in the broad view is an essential part of the cost of preventing 
the paralysis of this Government through Soviet pressures, the partition of Austris 
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into two separate parts, or, in the last extremity, the absorption of Austria into 
the Soviet bloc. 

Now as to the budget itself. The estimates before you provide for the co - 
tinuation of our occupation activities at about the same level contemplated by the 
Department of the Army and carried on by us during fiscal year 1951. To do 
this the Department of State originally estimated would require $4,337,000 for 
fiscal year 1952. Of this amount the House of Representatives last week ap- 
proved $4,000,000. Since there was included in the original estimate $262,000 
for the purchase of newsprint which it now appears likely can be purchased with 
surplus 5 percent ECA schillings at no dollar cost, the Department of State is 
not requesting restoration of the $337,000 reduced by the House action. 

Under the pay-as-you-go agreement the majority of USCOA expenditures in 
Austria are paid in dollars. Every effort is being made, however, consistent with 
this agreement and with what we believe our mission in Austria to be, to reduce 
the dollar cost of our program. Along this line we have arranged to pay the 
salaries of local employees, to purchase our newsprint, and to pay for a substantia! 
part of the oe and operating expenses of the public affairs activities in 
schillings. We have reduced the number of American personnel working on civil 
affairs functions in Austria from 290 a year ago to 244. 

The funds we are now requesting ($4,000,000) are approximately $50,000 less 
than was obligated in 1951 and approximately $200,000 less than was appro- 
priated for this program in 1951. In reality the savings is even greater if we take 
into account the fact that the government and relief in occupied areas (GARIOA) 
funds which were used by the Department of the Army for civil affairs functions 
in Austria and which were transferred to the Department of State were supple- 
mented in 1951 as in previous years by funds from appropriations other than 
GARIOA. For example, the salaries of approximately 92 military and 21 
civilians performing civil affairs funetions were paid from regular Army appro- 
priations. Furthermore, a portion of some — services such as communica- 
tions, transportation, etc., plus the costs of all Washington personnel working on 
Austrian civil affairs were paid from Regular Army appropriations. In fiscal 
year 1952, however, the entire cost of this program is in this estimate. No other 
supplementary dollar funds will be used. 

Comparison of 1951 and 1952 figures is misleading as the 1951 figures do not 
include any non-GARIOA money expended by the Department of the Army or the 
Department of State in support of this program in fiscal vear 1951. 

It should be noted that this estimate provides funds only for the personnel and 
other expenses involved in the activities transferred from the Department of the 
Army. The funds required to carry on our normal Legation activities in Austria 
have already been presented to this committee as part of the regular State Depart- 
ment appropriation. Organizationally speaking, the Legation and the occupa- 
tion organization have been completely integrated. However, looking toward 
the time when a treaty may be signed and consummated and this budget will no 
longer be required, we have wished to maintain a budgetary base for the Legation 
which will continue to exist. 


OBJECTIVES OF GARIOA PROGRAM IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. Perkins. This statement outlines the fact that the State 
Department took over the administration from the Army on October 
16 of last year. 

It indicates that our objective is to see that Austria becomes a 
free and independent nation. 

As I have already indicated, that has led to these protracted 
negotiations in connection with the peace treaty, which so far have 
not produced any results. 

Lacking a peace treaty, or objective, of course, is to foster the 
stability of the present Government in Austria and to strengthen 
their independence and their economy so that they can be free of 
assistance from the United States and other nations. 

Chairman McKe.iar. What period of time are we to contribute 
assistance and gifts to Austria in order to get them up on a level 
with us? 
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Mr. Perkins. That is a very difficult thing to predict. The 
establishment of a peace treaty would substantially shorten the time, 
because it would enable the Austrians to further strengthen their own 
economy. 

Our efforts and participation in the quadripartite government in 
Austria have been the ones that I have indicated. The statement also 
outlines the strategic and political significance of Austria, lying as it 
does next to Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Germany, 
and also point out that it is the farthest east that there are any free 
people out from the domination of the iron curtain, which is of con- 
siderable significance to the satellite people who are not sympathetic, 
as most of them are not, to the Moscow domination. 

It also points out the splendid attitude of the Austrians. I have 
personally the highest admiration for the way they have conducted 
themselves under the very trying circumstances. They have been 
able to maintain their Government and their independence of attitude 
despite all the harassments which the Russians have put upon them. 
All of that is expanded in more detail in the statement which has gone 
in the record. 

On the budget itself, the estimate provides for the continuation of our 
occupation activities, at about the same Ievel contemplated by the 
Department of the Army and carried on by us during fiscal year 1951. 


HOUSE CUT IN BUDGET REQUEST 


To do this the Department of State originally estimated would 
require $4,337,000 for fiscal year 1952. Of this amount the House of 
Representatives, last week, approved $4,000,000. Since there was 
included in the original estimate $262,000 for the purchase of news- 
print which it now appears likely can be purchased with surplus 5 
percent ECA schillings, at no dollar cost, the Department of State 
is not requesting the restoration of the $337,000 reduced by the House 
action. 

Under the “pay-as-you-go” agreement, the majority of the USCOA 
expenditures in Austria are paid in dollars. Every effort is being 
made, however, consistent with this agreement, and with what we 
believe our mission in Austria to be, to reduce the dollar cost of our 
program. 

Along this line we have arranged to pay the salaries of local em- 
ployees, to purchase our newsprint, and to pay for a substantial part 
of the program and operating expenses of the public affairs activities 
in schillings. We have reduced the number of American personnel 
working on civil affairs functions in Austria from 290 a year ago to 244. 

The funds we are now requesting ($4,000,000) are approximately 
$50,000 less than was obligated in 1951 and approximately $200,000 
less than was appropriated for this program in 1951. In reality the 
savings is even greater if we take into account the fact that the 
Government and relief in occupied areas (GARIOA) funds which 
were used by the Department of the Amry for civil affairs functions 
in Austria, and which were transferred to the Department of State 
were supplemented in 1951, as in previous years, by funds from 
appropriations other than GARIOA. 

For example, the salaries of approximately 92 military and 21 
civilians performing civil affairs functions were paid from regular 
Army appropriations. 
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Furthermore, a portion of some support services, such as communi- 
cations, transportation, et cetera, plus the costs of all Washington 
personnel working on Austrian Civil Affairs, were paid from regular 
Army appropriations. 

In fiscal year 1952, however, the entire cost of this program is in 
this estimate. No other supplementary dollar funds will be used. 

Comparison of 1951 and 1952 figures is misleading, as the 1951 
figures do not include any non-GARIOA money expended by the 
Department of the Army or the Department of State in support of 
this program in fiscal year 1951. 

It should be noted that this estimate provides funds only for the 
personnel and other expenses involved in the activities transferred 
from the Department of the Army. The funds required to carry on 
our normal Legation activities in Austria have already been presented 
to this committee as part of the regular State Department appropria- 
tion. 

Organizationally speaking, the Legation and the occupation organi- 
zation have been completely integrated. However, looking toward 
the time when a treaty may be signed and consummated and this 
budget will no longer be required, we have wished to maintain a budge- 
tary base for the Legation which will continue to exist. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator ELLeENDER. To what extent are the counterpart funds 
used to pay the British and French and the Russians? 

Mr. Perkins. Not at all, as far as 1 know, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What are they used for? 

Mr. Perkins. Counterpart funds are used in two categories: First, 
to defray our own expenses, as indicated in my statement. Then 
the balance of the counterpart which is available—— 

Senator ELLenpER. You mean your own expenses, in addition to 
the $4,000,000 we are now appropriating? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; our expenses that we can pay for in schillings. 

In addition to that, counterpart is used for the development of the 
economy of the country concerned. This does not just apply to 
Austria, but all the countries. 

Senator ELLenper. I understand, but we are talking about Austria 
now. Are those counterpart funds used in that portion of Austria 
occupied by the Russians? 

Mr. Perkins. I suggest Mr. Dowling answer that. The policy 
is, not. 

Mr. Dow.tne. We use it only in a limited way, Senator. But if, 
for instance, a road needs repairing, it might be possible that some 
of them might be spent on repairing that road; or, for instance, on the 
improvement of the railway system all over the country. 

Chairman McKe.iar. Do they use any of these funds, or any of 
our funds for building dams and electric power companies and roads? 

Mr. Dow.ina. Yes, sir; I believe that some of them are included 
in the investment program of the Austrian Government, which is 
financed by the counterpart funds. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Chairman McKetiar. Who builds the roads, for instance? 

Mr. Dow.ine. They are built by the Ministry of the Interior, or, 
rather, the Ministry of Reconstruction; most of them being under 
contract to private firms. 

Chairman McKetuar. Is it administered by Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Chapman, the Chief of the Bureau of Roads, and the Secretary 
of the Interior? 

Mr. Dow.ine. By the Austrian Ministry. 

Senator Corpon. Why should it cost us seven times as much to 
administer our part of Austria as it does England and France? 

Mr. Dowtina. I did not know that it did. 

Senator Corvon. Take 140,000,000 schillings and reduce it to dol- 
lars and compare it to our $4,000,000. 

Mr. Dow.ina. One hundred and forty million schillings is about 
$5,400,000. 

CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS 


Chairman McKe.tar. Could you get us the figures on how many 
dams we are building now and at what cost, in Austria and in Western 
Germany, and how many electric power plants are being built, and 
where, in those two countries, and also with respect to the roads? 

Mr. Dowuina. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Germany.—There have been no counterpart projects in Germany for dams and 
roads. From the counterpart arising from the ECA programs for fiscal years 
1950 and 1951, approximately 680 million deutsche-marks (equivalent to approxi- 
mately $167 million) have been allocated to electric, gas, and power plants and 
facilities. The amount allocated for electric light plants only is not available in 
Washington. 

Austria.—For fiscal years 1948 through 1951 counterpart funds arising from 
the ECA programs were used in the amount of 1,018,300,000 schillings for rail- 
roads, 196,800,000 schillings for roads, highways, and bridges, and 1,353,300,000 
schillings for electric power facilities and transit lines. The amount for electric 
light plants only is not available, The total of these three items is 2,568,400,000 
schillings or approximately $126,000,000 at current exchange rates. By far the 
majority of these expenditures were for the rehabilitation of damaged and obsolete 
facilities, or the expansion of existing facilities. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Senator Corpon. This is $6,000,000 to France and $6,000,000 to 
Britain and our costs are $4,000,000. 

Mr. Dow.urna. Approximately, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. But we use counterpart funds to help pay 
some of ours. 

Senator Youna. That is where the ECA appropriation funds tie in. 
It is a comparatively small amount of ECA funds and a small amount 
of counterpart funds. 

Senator Corpon. We have substantially $7% million that we 
actually spend. 

Mr. Dow tina. That is right, sir. 

Senator Corpon. What is the situation with reference to the com- 
parability of the type of administration we have as against that of 
Britain on the one hand and France on the other hand? 
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Mr. Dowtina. It is the same type of organization. For our work 
in the Allied Commission we all require more or less the same type 
of organization. 

Senator Corpon. They have no administration of ECA. To what 
extent does it cost us, that is USCOA, for the aid in the ECA program? 

Mr. Dowuina. I would like to have someone who is familiar with 
that subject to answer that, sir. We have an integrated organization. 

Senator Corvon. Does it represent any great amount of our occupy- 
ing costs, that is, which is devoted to liaison with the ECA? 

Mr. Perkins. I am not quite sure I understand you, sir. Do you 
mean because of the ECA operation, do we have to have increased 
personnel in the High Commissioner’s office? 

Senator Corpon. That is one way to put it. 

Mr. Perkins. The answer to that is “No.” The High Com- 
missioner’s office and the ECA work very closely together, and wher- 
ever possible 

Senator Corpon. You cannot work unless you use somebody to do 
the work, so if you work together, somebody does it, and if somebody 
does it, it costs money. 

Mr. Perkins. What we do is to use the same personnel for similar 
jobs in the High Commissioner’s office and the ECA, so you do not 
have to set up additional people for liaison with our own people. 
We are actually using them in the same office in the same way, and 
the administration comes to a central point. 

So far as Austria is concerned, we have that problem under control, 
and there is a net saving, rather than an increasing expense. 

Mr. Dowuine. The High Commissioner’s economic adviser, for 
example, who does our work in the quadripartite committee, also 
serves as deputy chief of the ECA missior. 

Senator Corpon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 





JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to also 
emphasize the importance of section 1313, which Colonel Byroade 
testified about to our situation in Austria. We would find ourselves 
very much handicapped if that amendment should apply to this 
appropriation for Austria. 

Senator Corpvon. What amendment is that? 

Mr. Perkins. That is the Jensen amendment, stating that salaries 
under this appropriation would have to follow the average salaries of 
the Department. This is not a supplemental appropriation except 
in the technical sense. This is the basic appropriation which we have 
made request for. That amendment, I think, is appropriate to sup- 
plemental appropriations, but is not appropriate to this appropriation, 
which is not a supplemental appropriation. 

Chairman McKetuiar. Why should not the same rule of reduction 
be applied to your Department that is applied to the other Depart- 
ments? 

Mr. Perxtns. Because the other supplemental appropriations are 
in addition to appropriations which have already been authorized to 
establish a pattern of salaries. 
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Chairman McKe.uar. We have a pattern of salaries in all the 
Departments except interest on the public debt, payment of compensa- 
tion to soldiers, and some other activities of the Government. You 
know what they are. 

Mr. Perkins. The reason for the difference is this, Senator: In this 
appropriation, because of the fact that we pay large numbers of the 
employees out of schilling funds, and not out of appropriated dol- 
lars—— 

Chairman McKe.uiar. We do that all over the country. We do 
that in every country, and I think we are dealing now with some fifty- 
odd. Maybe they have been increased to 57, but they were 54. 

Senator Corvon. You take the view that this is your regular 
appropriation? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Senator Corpvon. For occupation costs? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. And that the section is either meaningless, 
because this is a regular appropriation, and therefore there would not 
be any payments in excess of the ones that are paid by this bill, or 
else you must read some meaning into it, and, in reading that meaning 
into it, it might affect the basic pay scale which you set up here, and 
which is justified here? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 


“PERSONNEL AVERAGE” PRINCIPLE OF JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Chairman McKetuar. Let me call your attention to the reading of 
it: 
None of the funds provided in this act shall be used to pay employees at an 


average rate in excess of that paid from the regular appropriations provided for to 
the departments concerned, in the regular 1952 appropriation bills. 


Then section 1314 reads as follows: 


Any funds provided by this act shall not be available for the compensation of 
persons performing domestic information functions or related supporting functions 
in excess of 50 percent of the amount provided herein. 

We passed that as a general law, possibly with a few exceptions. 

We passed it with respect to our various other dependencies and 
various people that are more or less dependencies. I do not see why 
we cannot apply the rule here. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, if I may compare France and 
Austria; in France we pay the local French employees with frances, 
which we purchase with our dollars and they therefore are appropri- 
ated funds. 

The average rate of pay for our French employees in France is 
substantially lower, of course, than it is for the pay of Americans 
whom we have to hire and send abroad. So that the average salary 
of our group in France is appreciably lower than the average salary 
of our group in Austria, all of whom are Americans and are paid by 
dollars. No others are paid with dollars in Austria. So that means 
if we were to adopt that theory, we would have to pull the average 
pay of our people in Austria down to that of France, and we simply 
could not pay our people on that scale. 
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Chairman McKe tar. This is not a theory; this is a law. This 
law has been passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Perkins. Perhaps I should have said “principle” instead of 
“theory,” sir. 

Senator E.tenper. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated a while ago, | 
do not believe that section 1313 applies to this appropriation. 

This is dubbed a supplemental appropriation, but insofar as the 
appropriation for Austria and Germany is concerned, it is an original 
appropriation. It is not supplemental, as far as those two items are 
concerned. Therefore, it does not apply. I do not see how it can. 

Mr. Wivser. Mr. Chairman, we are fearful that it might apply. 

Senator ELLENDER. Just because you see “supplemental” written 
on the outside? But this is not a supplemental appropriation, as far 
as these two items are concerned. It is an original appropriation, 
and therefore it does not apply to these two items. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. You are just setting up an agency to do 
things other agencies have been doing. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I think at the appropriate time, 
we can correct section 1313 to make it applicable to those appropri- 
ations which are, in fact, supplemental. What about Section 1314, 
which reads: 

Any funds provided by this Act shall not be available for the compensation of 
persons performing domestic information functions or related supporting functions 
in excess of fifty per centum of the amount provided herein. 

Mr. Wixser. That would not affect this appropriation, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Corpon. Very well; that is one we can work out later, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman McKetuar. Very well, gentlemen; we will adjourn at 
this time until tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., Tuesday, September 4, 1951, the com- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., Wednesday, September 
5, 1951.) 








